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snsra htcj wfasfata i” 

“Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached.” 



CONVERSATIONS WITH SWAMI SHIVANANDA 

Belur Math, September 1930 



Afternoon— about five. Mahapurush 

Maharaj is sitting in his own room. He is 
far from being well. For some days past he 
has a cold and asthma. Now and then there 
is slight fever, too. To talk is a great strain 
to him. Nevertheless he is moved when people 
show eagerness to see him or talk of their 
troubles. He cannot keep himself to himself 
then. Forgetting his own bodily ailments 
he hastens to try and give them comfort and 
peace of mind. A retired judge has just come 
with his wife, son, and a widowed daughter. 
As they paid their respects to Maharaj, he 
asked them very tenderly to take their seats. 
There was a mat on the floor and they sat 
down there. After some casual talk the 
gentleman pointing to his daughter said, 
‘This is my daughter. She has recently lost 
her husband. She is terribly upset. She has 
not yet been able to get over the shock. 
That is why I have brought her to you. 5 
Mahapurush Maharaj kept saying ‘Ah ! Ah !’ 
He remained silent for some time. Then 
he said gently, ‘This is the nature of the 
world, mother. Sorrow, suffering, agony — 
these are what it is made up of. Of real 
happiness there is practically none in the 



world. And this cycle of birth and death no 
one can get away from. Man has no hand 
over it. God is the governor of these three 
phases of the world : Creation, existence, and 
destruction. At His wish births take place. 
He keeps you in the world as long as He 
pleases. And He takes you away too, when 
He pleases. You must know once and for all 
that God is the sole arbiter of birth, existence, 
and death. He sends you down to the world 
as father, mother, wife, son, or friend; He 
keeps you in the world binding you down 
with some form of attachment or other, and 
when it pleases Him, He takes you away 
from it. Until and unless man is able to 
grasp this idea firmly, he will be open to the 
torments of sorrow and grief. But when he 
is, able to do so, he gets beyond their pale. 
Of course you must see that so long as your 
dear and near ones live, you leave nothing 
to be desired in your service to them. Other- 
wise when they die, that will be a cause for 
grief to you. But, of course, man’s sole busi- 
ness is not to grieve. He has so many other 
duties to perform. There are the worldly 
duties; besides, you must not forget to strive 
towards life’s goal. What good is there in 
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simply grieving ? Life is not for that. You 
must try and go beyond birth, old age, and 
death; you must try and reach God, the Be- 
loved. Then only is an end to all your suf- 
fering. “By attaining which (self-know- 
ledge) man does not think anything else more 
precious and by resting where he is not 
moved even by the deepest sorrow. ” Even 
sorrows and sufferings you have to accept 
cheerfully as blessings from God, the Be- 
loved. Unless you are utterly resigned to 
God, you cannot take them unflinchingly. 
For ordinary men the blows of the world are 
indeed too difficult to bear. Only true de- 
votees can overcome them by virtue of their 
faith in God. Life’s aim is to attain pure 
devotion, pure love, and spiritual bliss. Go 
forward towards God, mother. The more 
you go towards Him, the more will you get 
peace. Nothing in this world can give you 
peace. The feet of God are the 
of peace.’ 



only abode 



October 1980 

Afternoon. As it is a Sunday, there is a 
large number of devotees in the Math. 
Mahapurush Maharaj’s room is crowded. He 
is talking with the visitors cheerfully. One 
gentleman bowing to Maharaj with great re- 
spect said, ‘How. are you, Maharaj ?’ 

Maharaj : ‘Quite well.’ 

Devotee (pathetically): ‘But you don’t look 
so at all. You definitely look ill.’ 

Maharaj: ‘O, you mean my body? Well, 
yes, it is by no means fit. But I am well, 
though. I talk with people about God and 
sing about God, and I am perfectly happy 
with these things. “So long as Sita is able 
to repeat the name of Rama, she is well.” 
So long as I can utter the name of Rama, I 
must say I am -well. The purpose of birth is 



to be able to repeat the name of God. If 1 
can do that, I am content. Hari Maharaj 
used to say, “Illness is a matter of the body. 
Mind, you always remain in peace.” A very 
wonderful remark ! True; discomforts, hard- 
ships, or illness — these belong to the body. 
He who is within the body is unaffected by 
them. He is bliss itself. He resides in every 
body. And He is the real Self of everybody. 
We must know that Self. Because we do not 
know Him, we suffer.’ 

Devotee : ‘All these are beyond us. We 
know only you. And we want you to be in 
good health.’ 

Maharaj : ‘It is all right you want that. 
But I know I am not the body. My relations 
with you all do not centre round this body. 
They will survive even after the destruction 
of the body. Child, the body is transitory; 
only the soul is eternal and anything pertain- 
ing to it is eternal. However much you try, 
you cannot keep the body for ever. Ram- 
mohan Roy said so wisely in a song, 

“With care you can preserve wood for 
a long time, 

But not your body. 

Whose are you ? Who are yours ? 
Whom do you call your own 3 '' 

This ignorance you must get rid of. Man 
suffers, because through ignorance he identi- 
fies the ‘Self’ with the body. Do you know 
the way out? Knowledge of the Self — that 
is the way out. He is by nature Pure, En- 
lightened, and Free. And He is the Self of 
everybody. By knowing Him man goes be- 
yond the pale of sorrow and suffering. That 
is why the Lord says in the Gita that once 
a man is established in the knowledge of the 
Self, he is not swayed even by the greatest 
sorrow. Once that supreme knowledge is 
achieved, man is as steady as the Mount 
Sumeru in all circumstances.' 



Have that all-effacing devotion to God which the moth has to the flame . 
In a single mom,ent it burns itself to death , and shrinks not its body white 
burning . 

Be as careful in constantly fixing thy devotion on God as the poor man is 
careful in preserving his guinea of which he is never unmindful and sees every 
moment that it is not lost . — Saint Kabir 




THE GOSPEL OF WORK 

By the Editor 



Therefore do thou always perform thy duties without clinging to the results ; so doing, 
one attains to the highest. — (Gita, III. 16). 



I 

The tendency to action is inherent in all 
beings. The energy of motion, which we find 
in what we call the inanimate world, is evident 
in the world of life also. But purposive action 
or motion of energy towards desired ends is 
more and more plainly discernible in life as 
it ascends to higher forms. We are, how- 
ever, unable to perceive any such purpose in 
the inanimate world. If at all we are to 
suggest a purpose for the existence of the 
material world it would seem to be only to 
subserve the ends of living beings. 

This universe is a thing in motion. There 
is nothing that is not, in the eyes of modern 
science, kinetic. Similarly in the sphere of 
life, there is nothing that is not active or 
doing work. As the Gita says, ‘verily none 
can ever rest for even an instant without 
performing action ; for all are made to act 
helplessly, indeed, by the gunas born of prak- 
ritV (Gita, III. 5). Human life, however, 
seems to be on a different level from the vege- 
table and animal kingdoms. It is not possible 
to discuss profitably, in the present state of 
our knowledge, whether the laws of action we 
perceive to be working in the world of human 
beings are effective with regard to animal and 
vegetable life. For example, can we say with 
any degree of certainty whether plants or 
animals act consciously as human beings do 
with reference to premeditated ends ? Are 
not moral aims pre-eminently human ? There 
is no evidence that ideas of God and soul, 
heaven and hell, good and bad actions are 
met with anywhere except in human society. 
It is true that animals and plants share with 
men some of the biological characteristics that 
mark all life, such as nutrition, respiration, 
excretion, and reproduction and the instinct 
of self-preservation. But in man we find a 
unique development of brain power which has 
opened his eyes to spiritual problems that are 
unknown in other forms of life. 



As a consequence of his unique place in the 
scheme of things man alone is able to strive 
after spiritual ideals. Man alone is not con- 
tent to live unto the day, but seeks to peep 
into the darkness of futurity, to delve into the 
past, and to decide his present course of con- 
duct on such knowledge as he is able to gather 
of this universe of time^and space, and causa- 
tion. But most of man’s knowledge is con- 
cerned with the problem of getting on in this 
world. Science, politics, economics, and all 
other fields of human knowledge except 
religion confine man’s attention to this life. 
But religion is unique in that it alone tries 
to solve some of the spiritual problems that 
beset every thoughtful person. It is nowadays 
the fashion to talk not of nationalism but of 
internationalism in politics, to conceive of 
the whole of humanity as one unit, and to 
believe that no nation can be happy or pros- 
perous by itself, or live a life unto itself with- 
out affecting or without being affected by the 
rest of the world. But religion has taught a 
similar thing about this life. You cannot 
steer your course in this life properly without 
taking into account its nature and the causes 
that brought it into being, that keep it going, 
and that bring it to an end. 

II 

What then are the special ideas that religion 
gives us, and which we do not get from the 
other sciences ? Firstly, religion teaches us 
that this life of ours is but one of many, not 
only of lives spent on this earth as we know 
it now but also of lives spent in other realms 
beyond death. Secondly, the human soul is 
divine in nature, eternal and changeless. 
Thirdly, the human soul, though eternal, 
changeless, and perfect, somehow comes to 
forget its real nature and identifies itself with 
what it seems to see outside of itself and 
experiences the joys and sorrows of embodied 
existence in lives here and elsewhere. Fourth- 
ly, the way out of this entanglement in lives 
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of pain and pleasure, good and evil, lies in 
going back to its real nature, in understanding 
that it is really eternal, ehangeless, and per- 
fect, and to get over the forces of ignorance 
which cloud its vision, and make it forget its 
real nature. Lastly, the means for getting 
over the forces of ignorance is by giving up 
lust and greed in all their forms and by 
developing the power generated by a life of 
chastity and non-attachment to the ephemeral 
things of the world and using it towards the 
attainment of a clearer understanding of the 
true nature of the human soul. Religion is 
realization of the true nature of the world and 
the human soul, the real self in all men. 
Hair-splitting discussions lead nowhere. 
Every man has to rise up from where he is, 
and by continuous discrimination about the 
nature of the soul as taught by religion, he will 
come to understand it in the fulness of time, 
and will be no more bound to the joys and 
sorrows of embodied existence. 

Now there is a widespread feeling that this 
practice of religion is not possible unless a 
man ‘gives up the world’, as it is called. 
Ordinarily we are obsessed with the feeling of 
our imperfections and labour under the idea 
that God or the Self is something above and 
beyond this universe, and beyond our reach 
unless we give up all our normal activities and 
betake ourselves to the forest to meditate and 
pray for illumination. It is true indeed that, 
in the initial stages in the realization of God 
a withdrawal from the activities of the world 
for a time is often very desirable in order to 
strengthen one’s convictions. As Sri Rama- 
krishna used to say, ‘A sapling has to be pro- 
tected from cows and goats with a fence; but 
when it has grown into a tall tree the fencing 
can be safely taken away.’ To certain types 
of mind, therefore, the shelter of a hermitage 
or monastery may be necessary to nurture the 
young shoots of the desire for God-realization. 
But a man’s destiny is cast among his fellows 
and it is not by a permanent escape from con- 
tact with his fellow-men, but by an active life 
imbued with a sense of the reality of God and 
of the brotherhood of man that human beings 
can truly fulfil their destiny on earth. Indeed, 
we should go further and say that we should 
look upon our neighbour not as brother but as 
ourselves in another form. ‘Love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself . 9 Or as Sri Ramakrishna put 
it, ‘Jive Shivajnane seva , 9 i.e. service of God 
in the individual ought to be the basis of all 



our activities. If the immanence of God is a 
reality, then He is in you, in me, and in all 
else. A life of true godliness is possible by 
working in the world in the true spirit of 
service of God or the Self in all things. 

Ill 

It is true that a life of secluded contempla- 
tion may appeal to certain intellectual types 
of men in whom the mental and physical 
energies do not tend to run out much in 
emotion or in outward activities. But, per- 
haps, the majority of men are of the active 
‘somatotonic’ type. To them a way to the 
highest has to be found which does not con- 
flict with their natural, mental and physical 
equipment. For all such the gospel of work. 
Karma Yoga, is the easiest way, because it is 
in line with their natural tendencies. What 
then is the nature of Karma Yoga and how 
can it lead to freedom of the soul, to perfect 
bliss ? 

As we have already remarked, the essence 
of all religion lies in non-attachment, in not 
clinging to anything that is not ourself. 
Karma Yoga knocks down one of the most 
fundamental assumptions which make our 
lives ordinarily worth-while, namely, the 
almost universal idea that each man must be 
rewarded for his good actions and must reap 
their fruits, and must be punished for the evil 
deeds which he commits. Ordinarily human 
societies are based on the principle that each 
man should reap the fruits of his actions, and 
this is the basis of all morality. But we all 
see how unsatisfactory this principle is in 
actual life. Who does not know how often 
virtue goes unrewarded and vice goes un- 
punished? Is not the modern world full of 
examples of ‘might is right’? And indeed are 
not most of our ‘rights’ born of and based on 
unholy might ? What are wars but attempts 
by the more powerful to grab from others 
more of the land and wealth of this world ? 
While society condemns the individual w 7 ho 
robs another of his wealth, wife, liberty, or 
life, nations indulging in the periodical pastime 
of wholesale robbery, rape, murder, and 
enslavement of millions are considered 
‘glorious victors’. What about the multi- 
millionaires, landlords, and rajahs rolling in 
their luxurious beds, while millions are toiling 
for barely keeping body and soul together? 
The fact is that so long as human beings insist, 
whether individually or collectively, on 
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grabbing the wealth and power of the world 
because they have ‘earned’ it and fail to adopt 
a higher standard of morality, oppression and 
slavery, exploitation and starvation will be the 
lot of mankind in general. Karma Yoga 
shows us a way out of all this misery. It calls 
upon every individual to go out of himself, to 
outgrow his little self, and become perfectly 
unselfish by working with the idea of doing 
good only for the sake of benefiting the world 
and not oneself. It is a matter of everyday 
experience, that we attach ourselves to out- 
side things, we cling to the products of our 
labours, and derive our joys as well as our 
sorrows from these. Karma Yoga says that 
it is possible to so live and act that we shall 
not be bound by the results of our actions. 

IV 

Patanjali in his Yoga Sutras says, ‘Karma 
is neither white nor black for the yogi. For 
all others it is threefold.’ The Gita also says 
the same thing in ch. XVIII.12: ‘The three- 

fold fruit of action — disagreeable, agreeable, 
and mixed — accrues after death to non- 
relinquishers, but never to relinquishers.’ 
Sridhara Swami comments on this verse of the 
Gita thus : 

Disagreeable means life in hell ; agreeable means 
life in heaven ; mixed means life as human beings ; 
in this manner the well-known threefold result of 
disagreeable, agreeable, and mixed work accrues 
after death to non-relinquishers who cling to the 
fruits of their actions, as it is possible for them to 
do these three kinds of actions. But this nowhere 
happens to sannyasis. By the term ‘sannyasi’ here 
the real relinquishers of the fruits of action are 
included (along with the regular orders of sannya- 
sis) because of the common factor of the relinquish- 
ing of the fruits of actions. In verse 1, ch. VI, 
and others, we find the term ‘sannyasi’ applied to 
the relinquishers of the fruits of actions, and 
because of the impossibility of sin in such sattvic 
souls and of their having offered up the fruits of 
their agreeable actions to the Lord, the three- 
fold fruits of action does not accrue to them. 

The essence of Karma Yoga, therefore, is 
non-attachment to the fruits of one’s actions. 
The first step is the giving up of all desire for 
the fruits of one’s good deeds. It is so 
natural for ns to claim credit for anything 
good that we do, and to want to be rewarded 
for ft. And how naively do we try to disclaim 
(at least outwardly) all share in any evil deed 
that we do ! We have to become perfectly 

unselfish by giving up the desire for the results 

2 



of our good deeds. Then the correlated pro- 
blem of the results of evil deeds will not arise, 
for, as Sridhara Swami points out, such unsel- 
fish men, such purified souls will become 
incapable of sin. Sri Ramakrishna also said 
the same thing ; after relating the incident of 
his being unable to find his way back to the 
Daksbineswar temple from Sambhu Mallik’s 
garden, because he was carrying a little opium 
taken from an employee of Sambhu Mallik and 
not direct from him, he observed, ‘You see, I 
have completely placed myself in Mother’s 
hands. That is why Mother is holding my 
hands. She does not allow my feet to stray 
even a bit from the right.’ But almost all 
of us are little-minded and cling to the results 
of our good actions while vainly desiring to be 
freed from the effects of our evil deeds. The 
following story related by Sri Ramakrishna 
illustrates beautifully the imperfect nature of 
our practice of Karma Yoga. 

Once there was a Brahmin who with great 
care and effort had laid out a garden full of 
flowering plants and fruit-trees. The plants 
and trees grew luxuriantly giving promise of 
early flowers and fruits, and the joy of the 
owner was very great. One day, finding the 
gate of the garden open, a young cow entered 
into the garden and in a short space of time 
had eaten away the tender shoots of the 
plants and saplings. The Brahmin, who had 
been away from his house on some business, 
soon came back and saw to his horror and 
dismay that the garden had been spoiled, and 
found the cow continuing its work of destruc- 
tion. Full of anger, he took a stout stick and 
hit it with all his force, and being hit on a 
vital place, the cow fell down dead at once. 
Seeing this, fear seized the Brahmin. He 
thought, ‘Alas, I, a Hindu, am guilty of cow- 
slaughter. There is no sin more heinous than 
this.’ He had, however, learned a bit of 
Vedanta. He had read that the different 
sense-organs of men do their work deriving 
their strength from the different gods that pre- 
side over them. Thus, the eyes see deriving 
their power from the sun ; the hands do deeds 
deriving their strength from Indr a, and so on. 
Now he remembered these things, and said to 
himself, ‘Then, indeed, I have not killed the 
cow. By the power of Indr a, the hand was 
driven to do the deed ; so Indra has killed the 
cow.’ Reasoning again and again in this 
strain, he convinced himself that he had not. 
killed the cow. 
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Now the sin of cow-killing came and was 
about to enter into the body of the Brahmin, 
but he drove it away, saying, ‘Go, you have 
no place here. It is Indra who has killed the 
cow. Go to him.’ So the sin went to Indra 
to catch him. Indra told the sin, ‘Wait a bit, 
I shall come soon after interviewing the Brah- 
min. Then you may catch me’. Then Indra, 
in the guise of a man entered the garden of 
the Brahmin, and found him tending the 
plants and trees. He said, ‘Aha, what a beauti- 
ful garden ! How tastefully has the garden 
been laid out, each plant planted in its proper 
place !’ He then asked the Brahmin, ‘Sir, can 
you tell me who is the fortunate owner of this 
beautiful garden ? Who has planted these 
beautiful fruits and flowers?’ The Brahmin 
was highly pleased by the praises on his 
garden, and he said, ‘This garden is mine. It 
is I who have planted all these beautiful 
plants and trees. Come with me and have a 
good look around.’ Then talking of the 
heauties of the garden the Brahmin walked 
blissfully, till at last he suddenly came to the 
place where the dead cow lay. On seeing it, 
Indra was shocked, and asked, ‘Oh God, who 
has killed this cow?’ The Brahmin, who had 
taken credit so long for the laying out and care 
of the fine garden, was now in a fix to give 
a straight answer to Indra’s question and 
remained silent. Then Indra, discovering 
himself before the Brahmin, said, ‘Oh, you 
hypocrite, all the good things in the garden 
you have done, but the cow-killing has been 
done by me, is that so ? Now take also the 
sin of killing the cow.’ Indra immediatelv 
left, and the sin of cow-killing came and 
entered into the Brahmin’s body. 

V 

The fact of the matter is that Karma Yoga 
is as difficult as any other form of spiritual 
discipline, and only constant and long con- 
tinued practice can bring perfection in it. As 
Swami Vivekananda says, ‘to be an ideal 
householder is a much more difficult task than 
to be an ideal sannyasi; the true life of work 
is indeed as hard as, if not harder than, the 
equally true life of renunciation.’ The Karma 
Yogi works, because this world is based on 
work, but the motive of his actions is only 
lokasangrciha , unselfish work in order to bene- 



fit others. He rises above all personal motives 
for action. He does not act because he perso- 
nally is likely to receive the reward of his 
agreeable actions. He does his duties irrespec- 
tive of the consequences ; pleasure and pain, 
gain and loss, victory and defeat are equally 
welcome, for he neither desires the one nor 
avoids the other. 

Now, it has been argued that Karma Yoga 
is impossible, because all men have perforce 
to act under the drive or impulse of some 
personal motive or other. But we have 
already pointed out that any work done with 
a personal motive will bring in its train its own 
fruits; that so long as we cling to the belief 
that it is ice who do, we shall not be freed 
from the bondage of pleasure and pain. Karma 
Yoga wants us to understand that by giving 
up the fruits of our actions, by not desiring 
them even mentally, we reach a state when we 
realize that we are not the real doers, that 
really all work is done hy forces outside of us, 
that we are the Self, the imperishable in- 
dweller in all things, unborn, eternal, not 
affected in the least by any action whether 
good or bad. As the Brihadaranyaka says : 
‘This Self is not rendered smaller by any 
wrong action, nor is it made bigger by any 
good action.’ By the practice of unselfish- 
ness, by the constant attitude of non-desiring 
of the fruits of our actions, the veils of ignor- 
ance which blind us drop off one by one ; 
motives, good and bad, towards actions give 
way to motiveless action. Then whatever we 
do will only tend to the happiness and freedom 
not only of ourselves but of others also. As 
the Ashtavakra Samhita says, ‘One who acts 
in conformity with such thoughts as “this is 
done by the body and not by me, the pure 
Self” — such a one though acting, does not act.’ 
Again it says, ‘The pure sage, who moves like 
a child, unattached to all his actions, is not 
stained by any work that he does.’ Truly 
does Swami Vivekananda say, 

‘Every good work we do without any 
ulterior motive, instead of forging a new chain, 
will break one of the links in the existing 
chain. Every good thought that we send to 
the world without thinking of any return, 
will be stored up there and break one link in 
the chain, and make us purer and purer, until 
we hecome the purest of mortals,’ 




A BACKWARD GLANCE AT PRABUDDHA BHARATA’S 
FIFTY VOLUMES-A SEMI-CENTURY’S STRIVING 
IN THE FIELDS OF BHARAT’S CULTURE 

By St. Nihal Singh 



1. The Galvanizer 

‘Watch, my boy, watch,’ said Mother. 
She took a pair of scissors, the edges ground 
very sharp. She turned up the circular wick 
in the tall kerosene-oil lamp then (late- 
eighteen-eighties) in use in the Punjab. This 
she trimmed with precision. ‘See ! See !’ 
she exclaimed, in her masterful yet musical 
voice, ‘how even — how perfectly even — it 
is all round.’ 

The wick lit, she deftly fitted the tall, slen- 
der, tubular chimney over the round flame. 
Gently lifting the shade from the table, she 
adjusted it with care that even I, wee child 
that I was, could see it was extraordinarily 
great. ‘These things are too precious,’ she 
remarked* ‘and the servants are too careless 
to be trusted with such expensive lamps. 
Your father obtained this from far-away 
Madras. It cost a hundred rupees. He 
values it very highly. We must take good 
care of it.’ 

A moment or two later she went to an- 
other part of the house. Because of her talk, 
the flame fascinated me. Suddenly an over- 
whelming desire surged within my heart. 
What if I were to turn the wick higher-— ever 
so little higher. Would the light become 
brighter ? 

I turned up the wick — ever so little. The 
light became brighter. There could be no 
doubt of it. 

Having, in my own estimation, done bet- 
ter than Mother, I proceeded with the experi- 
ment. She was still somewhere indoors. No 
one was near, no one to say Don’t. 

The wick went up — and up. I had not 
been at that, to me a new game, for two or 
three moments, at least so it seemed to be, 
when there was a sudden crash. Chimney and 
shade lay in a score of splinters. A piece had 
flown against my cheek — had actually sing- 
ed it. I began to cry. 

‘Playing with fire,’ commented Mother, 
more sad than wroth. She had instantly 
taken in the situation upon hurrying into the 



room, attracted by the noise, or was it my 
cries ? 

So had I, her junior by nearly twenty years. 
A law of Nature had leapt into my nnder- 
standing. It had lodged there. From thence 
forward I was to know that heat accompanies 
light — that that heat has power — that that 

power is often explosive in character. 

***** 

Had the Swami Vivekananda’s personality 
lacked power while his eye was lit with know- 
ledge of all the universes (I use the word in 
the plural to make it the vehicle of our con- 
ceptions), this magazine might not have ex- 
isted to-day nor would I write about its life 
and work for the Special Number that is being 
issued to mark its semi-centennial anniver- 
sary. Illumination, by itself, would not have 
sufficed for his mission upon earth in the cir- 
cumstances in which the Motherland was 
placed at the moment of his advent. 

India then was in samadhi (a trance) super- 
induced by a magic wand of alien manufac- 
ture waved by materialism masquerading as 
science. The glazed eyes were, for the 
nonce, incapable of perceiving any ray, how- 
ever brilliant. A peal of thunder was needed if 
there was to be an awakening. Need there 
was also for the flame of power that con- 
sumed dross. Dross had gathered within the 
breast of the Motherland as she lay prone 
in the trance of ‘inferiority complex.’ Slave 
psychology made us oblivious of our ancient 
culture. Some of us even derived joy in 
deriding our ancestors’ achievements. 

If the Master had the dazzling brilliance of 
Indra’s sky pyrotechnics, he also had the 
peal of thunder and the crash and consum- 
ing heat of the rain-god’s bolt. 

This I realized, even as a schoolboy. He 
visited the Punjab less than a decade from 
the day when I had experimented with light 
and found that it is accompanied by heat — 
heat that may be explosive in character. 

Only persons alive to this twofold quality 
of that great being can interpret his life 
and living word with any degree of fidelity 
and force. This little dynamo that he had 
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charged and named the Prabuddha Bharata 
— Awakened India — in 1896, some six years 
prior to closing his mortal eyes on America’s 
Independence Day (July 4th), must inevit- 
ably partake of that twofold quality. Its 
record must be judged by this exacting 
standard. 

Has it shed illumination from the flare of 
culture — our culture — any culture ? 

Has it generated power to liberate the mind 
and to set free the soul for purposes of the 
highest individual endeavour — endeavour di- 
rected not merely towards personal profit, be 
that profit no other than moksha (salvation), 
but also towards social good? 

2. The First Impulse 

I have lying upon the desk at which I am 
writing a volume. It measures lOf by 8-1/6 
inches. It still bears upon its face marks of 
having been carefully tooled by skilful hands. 
Its owner, it is quite evident, set great store 
by the 24 issues of the magazine he thus 
sought to preserve from the ravages of time. 
That they have lasted 50 years since the firrt 
of them was shot out of the inky bed of the 
press, most probably worked by hand, is 
doubtless due to his forethought and the 
loving care given by persons into whose safe 
custody he committed it prior to journeying 
to the bourne beyond mortal ken. 

Our climate, with its drought alternating 
with wet weather, either usually extreme, 
is cruelly hard upon the works of writers and 
printers. It serves as a most efficient instru- 
ment for the Lord Shiva whose function it is 
to dissolve all that has been compounded of 
matter, so that his brother-deities — Brahma 
and Vishnu — who fashion and foster new 
forms — may have ample material to work 
with. 

A few of the pages within the volume are 
split longitudinally, in two. The substance 
of some of the others has perished in places, 
particularly at the outer edges and the 
corners. 

Yet just the sight of these moth-eaten, 
tattered pages whirls me back a half-century. 
The snow strewn by Father Time lies heavily 
upon the thatch, still noticeably thick, over 
my head : but, in fancy, I am again a school- 
boy. His knowledge of the rulers’ tongue, 
thanks to the pains taken by his sire, is pre- 
cociously large. He nevertheless must have 



recourse to the lexicon every minute or two 
and then understands only a little of the 
Prabuddha Bharata (as the magazine is 
called), of which that sire, religious-minded 
for his early manhood, is a devoted reader. 
In point of fact I occupy a chair in the 
verandah fronting the eternal Himalaya; but, 
in imagination, 1 am none-the-less seated in 
a small town in the Punjab lying a few miles 
to the north-west of the place where the Satluj 
quits its hard, rocky, Himalayan bed for the 
soft, pliant mud that its waters are to 
fructify. 

The best remembered page is the title. 
Sometimes it was white, often faint green in 
the issue as it was received, month by month, 
from Madras. It bore upon its face a scene 
that etched itself upon iny memory. I do not 
need to look at it in the volume lying along- 
side me, in order to describe it. 

A bor (Punjabi for banyan) tree sprawled 
across the page. Its trunk was large and vital 
looking. Living ropes were twisted round 
it. Brown garlands were they — garlands that 
had become embedded in the bark. Others 
hung from powerful boughs. They reminded 
me of tassels depending from the bride- 
groom’s turban as he rode, in joyous proces- 
sion, towards the blossom-bedecked leafy 
bower where he was to be united in holy 
wedlock to his bride. 

Near the foot of the trunk sat a sage. His 
hair, long as Nature meant it to be, was 
coiled upon the top of his head in a knot 
that we Sikhs call joora . I can even now hear 
Father calling my attention to that fact. 

The beard fell over the rishi’s breast, bare, 
as indeed was his whole body down to the 
waist. From the tight hack (the Sikh word 
for knickers) protruded his legs. Only up to 
the knee were they visible, however. The 
foreleg and feet were hidden by the haunches 
as they reposed upon the mrig-asana (deer 
skin) upon which he was sitting. 

A tiny stand that folded up, (of a kind 
even now in use) touched an edge of this skin. 
Upon it reposed a book, wrapped in cloth — a 
clear indication that it contained food for the 
soul, it was sacred. A half inch or so away 
was the water-vessel — the Karumandala — 
that holy men carry, originally made from a 
calabash (double-gourd). 

The sage’s left hand rested in his lap. The 
other was held up as if he was emphasizing 
some point or points. 
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Two boys sat in front of the rishi. Their 
bodies were bare save for the dhoti, its folds 
elaborately indicated. They were apparently 
all eyes. 

In the ‘middle distance’ two deer stood, both 
majestically antlered, one at a little distance 
from the other. ‘They, too, are listening 
to the rishi, 9 my father’s comment, echoes in 
my ears. I also recall that I said that they 
must have been pets — they were, at least, 
utterly unafraid. 

Under the tassels hanging from the fore- 
most bough stood a couple. They puzzled my 
boy mind. The man was wearing a hat that, 
in terms of information later acquired, was 
of straw plaited into crown and brim. Along- 
side him was a mem (corruption, no doubt, 
of madam — ma’am, in the patois of the Lon- 
don house servants, as I was to discover in 
time). Dressed as every British woman 
theretofore seen by me, she held an umbrella 
(the term parasol had not yet entered my 
sadly limited vocabulary) with the ferrule 
firmly resting against the earth. 

Right behind them were trees similar in 
species to those from which I had often 
plucked dates — soft, black, juicy, syrup. In 
among the palms were thatched huts. One 
of them looked like a miniature dak (travel- 
lers’) bungalow. (Many of these and even 
the large houses in which the sahibs then 
dwelt, with their mems and children, were 
roofed with straw). 

Even with my mind only half-formed, I 
realized that this couple did not fit into the 
scene in front of me. I felt that these two 
somehow did not ‘belong’ there. Why were 
they gaping at the sage and his students, as 
to me they seemed to be doing? 

An idea that I regarded as brilliant enter- 
ed my head. They were, perhaps, putting 
up at the Dak Bungalow. Out for a stroll, 
they had come upon the rishi and were try- 
ing to listen to what he was teaching his 
pupils. 

My father, who may have read the expla- 
nation offered in one of the early issues of the 
Prabuddha Bharata, explained the riddle in 
language that even my boy mind could com- 
prehend. What the rishi was teaching, I 
was told, was good for everybody in the world 
— not only for Indians. The sahib and his 
mem, were listening to it as those Madrasis 
were, because of this. These two foreigners 

3 



would profit from it as would Indians — 
Indians from north and from south, from east 
and from west. 

Father told me of the sage who, at that 
very moment — some time in 1896-7, most 
likely that very winter — was expounding 
Indian thought somewhere in Wilayat (a 
term comprehending Europe and America). 
He was a great Teacher. The language he 
used was simple. Yet it was both vivid and 
vital. It was as attractive as was his perso- 
nality. 

This magazine had been started by one of 
the sage’s devotees. His name was B. R. 
Bajam Aiyar. He was a Madrasi. 

***** 

The magazine spread his Swami’s (Master’s) 
— Vivekananda’s — message to humanity. In 
terms of money it was as cheap as it was valu- 
able in content. It cost only Rs. 1-8-0 a 
year. An issue worked out at two annas 
including the postage. 

A few months after I had become conscious 
of the magazine (October, 1897) the great 
Swami himself came to the Punjab. His 
personality and phraseology lifted us — 
adolescents and adults alike — off our feet. 
Of that upliftment I sought to give a picture 
in my India 9 s Awakener: The Master and 
the Magazine. 1 

His coming to us vivified my interest in 
this monthly visitor to our home. A few 
years later I was living in Sarnath with the 
Anagarika 2 Dharmapala (afterwards the 
Bikku — 3 Devamitta), who had been with the 
Swami at the Parliament of Religions in 
Chicago in September, 1893, and loved and 
honoured the great Indian. In a letter ad- 
dressed, in the summer of 1896 from (I 
believe) London, to the Editor of Prabuddha 
Bharata, he welcomed the birth of the 
magazine with the warmth that was charac- 
teristic of him — by far the most inspiring 
personality born in modern times in Sri Lanka 
(as I am glad her sons and daughters wish 
her to be known henceforth): 



1 The Prabuddha Bharata for December, 1944, 
pp. 430-435. 

2 The homeless one. 



3 After his people’s (Sinhalese) fashion, Dharma- 
>ala used to leave out the aspirates. So did the 
fathagatha, he would say. The Buddha gave his 
nessage to the masses, not to the select few. He 
ised, therefore, the prakrit (vernacular) of the 
owly, not the Samskrit (refined language) of the 
ultured. 
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‘AH hail to the Prabuddha Bharata . I that which to me had been obscure during 

send herewith one pound sterling in the name my early teens in the Punjab was easily com- 

of the Maha Bodhi Society for the Prabuddha prehended in my early manhood in Sarnath. 
Bharata. May the mellifluous fragrance I am one of that band, now I fear very 

purify the materialistic atmosphere of fallen small, who has known this magazine through 

India ! Your efforts will be crowned with its entire life. This, I suppose, is the reason 
success and Prabuddha Bharata will surely for the kindly, capable head of the Advaita 
awaken the lethargic sons of Bharat Varsha . ,4 Ashrama, Mayavati — the Swami Pavitrananda 
In the Bikku’s library I found in 1903 or —prevailing upon me to prepare this account 
1904, the back numbers of the Prabuddha for the semi-centennial memorial number. 
Bharata. I read and re-read them. Much of (7 hh paH of the artMe , s reproduced from the 

Golden Jubilee Number of the Prabuddha 
4 Prabuddha Bharata for July, 1896 — inside of Bharata. The rest of the story will be continued 
back cover, printed in red. in succeeding months. — Ed. P. B.) 



THE CONCEPTION OF J1VA OR THE INDIVIDUAL SOUL IN 

THE ADVAITA VEDANTA PHILOSOPHY 

By Prof. Dinesh Chandra Gtjha, M.A., Kavya-Nyaya-Tarka-Vedantatirtha 

It is a matter of common experience that not be the knower of the said cognition. If 
at times we seem to feel within ourselves that the body, which in spite of its constant 
we are infinite in essence without any limita- change is at least of the same kind as the 
tion whatsoever. Our spirit soars high up former one, cannot cognize the above-men- 
and we for the time being seem to realize the tioned phenomenon, how much more improb- 
immense potentiality of our own nature, able is the case with mutually dissimilar 
Though it cannot be denied that our sense organs to experience the fact parti- 
body of flesh and blood is limited by cularly in a crucial instance like the one in 
space and time, yet if we carefully look into which it so happens that one sense organ later 
the essence of our nature we feel that we are becomes defective and yet we can recollect 
beyond spatio-temporal limitations. For how some previously cognized object. Certainly 
can we otherwise satisfactorily explain this the recollection of some thing is not possible 
and other similar experiences of ours that we unless it is previously cognized by the same 
are the same knowers of a particular cogni- agent. The mind which is nothing more than 
tion the like of which arose several years an instrument of knowledge cannot by its very 
back and that also in a different place in our- nature become the agent of the cognition, for 
selves? Verily, the knower cannot be the the instrument is always something different 
gross body as it is in the nature of a con- from the agent. On this metaphysical pro- 
tinuous flux and as such the past body which blem volumes can be written after the past 
cognized the particular phenomenon is no master minds of our country, but certainly 
longer present now to know the similar object, this is not the proper place to deal with that 
To know one thing to be similar to some highly intricate issue, 
other previously experienced object neces- 

sarily presupposes the existence of one and fl ues ti° n now arises : What then is the 

the same knower existing in different places rea ^ na t ure °f the individual self? To this 
and in different points of time. Hence it the Advai ta Vedanta comes forward with a 
follows as a necessary corollary that the cog- ver y answer. The answer even if it be 
nizer is something changeless, at least for the considered to be the outcome of a mere poetic 
duration of some points of time, as opposed imagination without any ground whatsoever 
to the ever-changing gross body. A little in reality, will certainly deserve our serious 
reflection will similarly reveal to us that the consideration at least for its practical bear- 
sense organs including even the mind can- ing on our life. Can any sane man ever deny 
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the good effect of bold and right thinking 
on our mind and, consequently, on our whole 
being? Advaita Vedanta identifies the indi- 
vidual self with that principle which, to 
quote the speech on gramophone record by 
Mahatma Gandhi, ‘creates, dissolves and 
recreates.’ That principle, according to 
Advaita Vedanta, is nothing but Truth, Con- 
sciousness, and Bliss taken as a single entity. 
Hence the nature of the individual soul also 
is Truth-Consciousness-Bliss. The capital 
letters used in mentioning the nature of the 
self are to signify that the principle is some- 
thing different from that which is commonly 
known by those names. To bring this home 
to us the traditional teachers of Vedanta 
philosophy have explained the terms 
(Truth), (Consciousness) and 

(Bliss) in the negative process as some- 
thing different from fawn (false), 
(unconscious) and (grief). So also 

the hyphen marks placed between the words 
are to impress on us that all the three con- 
cepts refer to one and the same entity. In 
other words, the ultimate principle which is 
designated by the term Truth (with a capital 
letter) is identical with Consciousness and 
Bliss. In order to signify this relation of 
identity the Upanishadic texts have mentioned 
the three words with the same case-ending. 

It is the unanimously accepted view of the 
philosophers of the grammarian school of 
India as also of Indian logicians, that when 
words are mentioned with the same case- 
ending attached to them, a sense of the 
relation of identity arises in one’s mind on 
hearing those words uttered, provided the 
connotations of the terms are different, 
though the substratum of the connotations is 
the same. For a proper understanding of 
the main subject matter it seems necessary 
to exemplify and discuss very briefly the 
above-mentioned theory. To mention a com- 
mon example reference may be made to the 
judgement, ‘The jar is blue’. Here the con- 
notation of the term ‘jar’ is jarness, and 
that of the term ‘blue’ is blueness. Of course 
by saying ‘jarness’ and ‘blueness’ the common 
and essential attributes of the object, the jar, 
and of the object denoted by the term ‘blue’ 
are meant. In the above-mentioned judge- 
ment the term ‘blue’ evidently denotes 
an object having a blue colour. Otherwise 
there can be no possibility of any identity 



between the object designated by the term 
‘jar’ and that denoted by the term ‘blue’. 
Because if the term ‘blue’ here means blue 
colour instead of meaning an object having 
that colour, how can we consistently think 
that the object, the jar, which possibly is 
made of clay, is identical with the attribute 
designated by the term ‘blue’? Evidently 
the quality signified by the term ‘blue’ is not 
identical with the object having that 
quality, for the simple reason that the two 
objects are different from each other, and 
things different from one another can never 
be identical. Now blueness certainly means 
blue colour in this particular context, be- 
cause the term ‘blue’ here, as stated above, 
does not mean blue colour, but instead it 
refers to the object having that colour. 
Therefore blueness which may elsewhere be 
nothing but the common and essential attri- 
bute of the quality designated by the term 
‘blue’ can, as a matter of fact, mean nothing 
but the blue colour itself in this particular 
context. For the term ‘blue’ can equally be 
predicated of many things other than a jar. 
If so, what can possibly be the common 
and essential attribute of all objects having 
blue colour except the blue colour itself ? The 
word ‘jarness* in its turn means the essen- 
tial and common attribute of all jars, and 
that attribute is something different from 
the blue colour itself, because jars may be 
other than blue, and as such the blue colour 
can never be the common attribute of all 
jars. Hence we find that the connotations 
of the two terms, ‘jar’ and ‘blue’, are different, 
though the substratum of the connotations 
in this particular context is the same. 
Therefore the judgement, ‘The jar is blue’ 
means the relation of identity existing 
between the object jar and the object having 
blue colour. Similarly, the terms Truth 
(G3J^'»Consciousness(5TTR*3G and Bliss 
have their different connotations though the 
substratum of the connotations is the one 
and the same fcltimate principle which 
possesses diverse characteristics. The view 
of the philosophers of the grammarian school 
and of the logicians regarding the meaning 
of the judgement is unanimously accepted, 
with slight modifications, by all the other 
schools of Indian philosophy. 

Now let us return to the main point at 
issue. The Upanishads tell us that the indi- 
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vidual soul is identical with the Supreme 
Soul. In their anxiety as it were to impress 
on us the identity, the Upanishads have not 
only mentioned the words, denoting the indi- 
vidual soul and the Supreme Soul (which, 
as stated above, is nothing but Truth, 
Consciousness and Bliss) with the same 
case-ending attached to them, but have used 
some other words as well to signify the 
identity, thus leaving no room for any doubt 
whatsoever. 



But the question of questions is this : How 
can we blindly accept the verdict of the 
Upanishads that the individual soul is identical 
with the Supreme Soul, and as such is nothing 
but Truth, Consciousness and Bliss in the 
restricted sense of the terms ? Traditional 
philosophers of the Advaita Vedanta school 
answer this question by saying that they do 
not ask anybody to accept the view blindly. 
They simply invite the seeker after truth to 
test the validity of the statement at first 
hand by experimenting with it in his own 
life, and accept it only when he is convinced 
of the veracity of the statement in the light 
of his own intuitional experience. Unlike 
the philosophies of some other countries 
Indian philosophy is a strict discipline of 
practical life even in its most unnoticed and 
obscure aspects ; it is not mere table-talk or 
intellectual gymnastic having no bearing 
whatsoever on one’s practical life. According- 
ly the past philosophers of India laid great 
stress on verificatory experiments of the 
theories held by them. A theory untranslated 
into practice in one’s everyday life is meaning- 
less to them. The practical bearing of the 
theory on our everyday life, we are further 
reminded, becomes strengthened after the 
realization of the true nature of self; 
and this realization does not come through 
our sense organs but, on the contrary, it 
transcends the range of the sense organs. 
But to make oneself fit for this intuitional 
realization of the self is an extremely difficult 
task. Peculiar is the way through which 
one attains this realization. Mere study of 
the scriptures or work is not sufficient for 
this. The Supreme Soul is metaphorically 
described as revealing itself to one who is 
fortunate enough to be chosen for the pur- 
pose. What we are to do in our turn is simply 
to keep our body and mind thoroughly pure 
and stainless, so that in due course the 



realization of the true nature of our self will 
flash upon our mind. Then and then only 
will a man be convinced that the true nature 
of the individual self is Truth-Consciousness- 
Bliss. 



Various teachers of Advaita Vedanta philo- 
sophy have defined the individual self in 
various ways. Generally speaking, there are 
two schools of Advaita Vedanta : the fol- 
lowers of Vivarana come under one school, 
and those of Vacaspati Mislira under the 
other. According to the Vivarana school 
the individual soul is the reflection of con- 
sciousness on ignorance (Avidya) limited by 
the mind and its potential attributes. The 
followers of Vacaspati do not recognize the 
reflection of consciousness ; on the contrary, 
they hold that the individual soul is nothing 
but consciousness limited by ignorance. 
The two theories of these two schools are 
respectively known as the theory of reflec- 
tion and that of limitation. Innumerable 
are the ways in which numerous teachers of 
each school have defined the individual self. 
Inquisitive readers may do well to read the 
Siddhantaleshasamgraha by Appaya Dikshita 
in which most of these views are recorded in 
brief. 



The individual soul which is eternal and 
all-pervading is one and the same according 
to some, and many according to others. The 
latter view is more authentic as it is accepted 
by Acharya Shankara, Padmapada and others. 
The theory of a single individual soul has 
this serious drawback that in the event of 
one soul attaining liberation, all the world 
becomes liberated, which is contrary to our 
experience. The Upanishadic texts also go 
against that, theory. The Vedanta Aphorisms 
of Vyasa also do not seem to support the 
theory of one individual self. 

It should not however be understood that 
the plurality of jivas means that the jivas 
are many in reality. What is intended to 
mean is that the plurality is only pheno- 
menal ( vyavaharika ). It is the plurality of 
the limiting adjuncts of consciousness which 
accounts for the phenomenal plurality of 
souls. 

If we consider the different theories with 
an unbiassed mind we shall find that there is 
an underlying unity among them inasmuch 
as the diversity of this universe is unani- 
mously accepted to be superimposed on the 
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Supreme Consciousness, and as such the in- 
dividual soul is nothing but Truth-Con- 
sciousness-Bliss in reality. Hence it is said 
that the individual soul is sell-effulgent. It 
is only due to the beginningless ignorance 
that we have come to suffer manifold troubles. 
We are all the sons of our heavenly Father 
who is nothing but Truth -Consciousness- 



Bliss. ‘I and my Father are one’ is the 
universal statement of all seekers after Truth 
in all countries and in all times ; and it is 
gratifying to note that Indian seers were the 
first to realize the Truth, and to declare it 
before an afflicted world in unambiguous 
language that carries conviction to every 
unsophisticated mind. 



THE ROLE OF THE UNCONSCIOUS IN MAN’S LIFE— A STUDY 

IN MOTIVATION 



By Prof. M. S. Srinivasa Sarma, M.A. 



The concept of the unconscious mind plays 
a peculiarly important part in the develop- 
ment of modern psychology. In the popular 
view it serves to explain strange occurrences 
in hypnosis and trance, and is commonly 
regarded as the agency of clairvoyance and 
thought-transference. To it are attributed 
marvels of perception and information, 
hysteria and multiple personality, the cure 
of disease and the reformation of character 
— all this without a clear understanding of 
the process involved. It is, therefore, our first 
duty to avoid popular, superstitious usage 
of the term, and understand its meaning in 
a definite psychological way. Properly 
defined, it is a valuable interpretative and 
constructive concept. 

There are in normal everyday mental life 
many facts of sensation and perception 
which may popularly be called ‘unconscious’. 
Thus objects seen with ‘the tail of the eye’, 
the faint murmur of distant voices, or the 
ticking of a clock, the pressure of our 
clothing, the slight muscular strain and 
relaxation of breathing, the total bodily 
‘feel’ termed conaesthesia, the temperature 
of the atmosphere — these and other items 
of mental content must be distinguished 
from the clear centre of conscious process. 
Secondly, the complex processes of memory, 
imagination, and reasoning point to an un- 
conscious realm of the mind. Where and 
how does past experience remain, so that we 
can recall it in the form of conscious memory ? 
Where do the multifarious items of our 
knowledge reside when we are not using 
them ? It would seem indeed that the whole 

4 



business of remembering implies the exist- 
ence of a huge reservoir of unconsciousness. 
Similarly imagination, both in its ordinary 
and artistic forms, appears to well up from 
some obscure depth of the mind. What 
exactly is poetic inspiration ? Many an artist 
has borne testimony to the strange way in 
which the works of his genius flash into his 
mind with a compelling force of their own. 
Whence do they come? The answer is— the 
unconscious. Thirdly, our likes and dis- 
likes, sympathy and repugnance, anger and 
fear, pride and embarrassment, and a host 
of other emotional impressions owe their 
peculiar force to processes which take place 
below the threshold of awareness. Thus 
there is neither mystery nor contradiction in 
the concept of the ‘unconscious mental life’. 

The Unconscious 

The mind of man is a highly complicated 
thing. It has rightly been compared to a 
vast sea in which the glittering surface re- 
presents what we commonly call the conscious 
mind, while the unseen and much larger 
body of water beneath represents the un- 
conscious. As the under-layers of water are 
constantly mingling with the surface water, 
and changing its content and temperature, 
so the under-layers of the unconscious are 
for ever altering and modifying our conscious 
thoughts and actions. 

Psycho-analysis is the study of man’s un- 
conscious motives and drives as shown in 
various nervous disturbances, and in certain 
manifestations of everyday life in normal 
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individuals. It has been demonstrated that 
the manifold symptoms of the neurosis result 
from unfulfilled desires often extending back 
to the earliest years of childhood. These 
desires not only influence the formation of 
character-traits, but likewise are responsible 
for many forms of nervous illness. Psycho- 
analysis as a psychological theory originated 
with Sigmund Freud, a doctor of Vienna, 
whose classic investigations were first pub- 
lished in 1895. The greatest service rendered 
by Freud has been to demonstrate irrefut- 
ably the unity and continuity of all mental 
life. Psychic life is a continuity in the sense 
that at any given moment it is determined 
by all that has previously happened and all 
that is happening. Nothing is accidental in 
the psychic realm. ‘There is no chance’, 
says Freud, ‘in the psychic world any more 
than in the physical’. The human mind is 
a single, organic, unitary entity. The un- 
conscious and the conscious are but its two 
aspects both acting and reacting uninter- 
ruptedly throughout life. 

The unconscious contains, according to 
Dr. Jung, (1) the primary or racial uncon- 
scious, and (2) the secondary or personal 
unconscious. The racial unconscious con- 
tains instincts and other universal drives, 
impulses, and desires which are shared by us 
with all other human beings, and to a certain 
extent even with the sub-human creatures. 
If you ask why I am afraid of the dark and 
why the mysterious thrills me, the answer 
can be given only in terms of instinct. Like- 
wise, if you ask why acquiring wealth, or 
dominating over others, or inventing a new 
machine, or discovering some new truth 
should be universal, we can only reply that 
it is due to instinct. Again if you ask the 
reasons for falling in Jove and for many of 
the actions particularly of the thrills and 
blushings and emotions peculiar to that state, 
one must look to instinct. Thus the racial 
unconscious contains the forces that main- 
tain and shape all the life of individuals and 
societies; and in them we are confronted 
with the central mystery of life. 

The personal unconscious contains the 
marks of upbringing and personal experi- 
ences from birth onwards. We may not 
remember all that we did and all that 
happened to us in the past; but we are what 
we are as a result of all those past experi- 
ences. A man’s present life thus is affected 



by the influences of the racial unconscious 
which he shares with all other human beings 
as well as by his own personal unconscious, 
though it may very well happen that these 
dynamic influences are hidden as it were 
from him. Though hidden and obscure, 
they are, all the same, operative within him. 

Motive — The Psychic Cause 

That all conduct is motivated is the funda- 
mental principle of psychology. A cause in 
psychology must be a psychic cause; and a 
psychic cause must be a wish or motive. 
For us to live means a vast range of activity. 
We wish to do a thousand things that we 
can never do. Physical incapacity, mental 
incapacity, limitations of out environment, 
mutual conflict between one wish and 
another, opposition from other people, in- 
compatibility with the prevailing moral 
standards — all these compel us to give up 
many of our wishes. Consequently innumer- 
able wishes must be laid aside; and some, 
resisting, have to be suppressed. Renuncia- 
tion thus becomes the order of the day ! 
But what becomes of the unfulfilled wishes 
and rejected motives ? Do they tamely 
submit to the decision and efface themselves 
altogether ? How happy man would be if 
that were the case ! 

The mind attempts to find a refuge and 
free itself from mental conflicts through re- 
pression. Experiences which are distasteful 
to the individual arc often put out of the 
mind. Refusal to consider rejected wishes 
and attitudes, and openly to face humiliat- 
ing experiences leads to a kind of forgetting 
in which conscious recall becomes impossible. 
The repressed system of experiences, or 
complex , continues to exist and manifest 
itself in various ways. Since the sex instinct, 
and, to a less extent, others also are repressed 
by the customs and conventionalities of 
civilization, these unconscious forces find 
expression in subtle and symbolic ways. 
Oddities of behaviour, automatisms of action, 
unexpected slips and turns of speech, mis- 
placements of objects, forgetting of names, 
places, and obligations, hallucinations, pho- 
bias, and especially dreams have an indubit- 
able significance as evidence of repressed 
wishes. These ‘Freudian wishes’ constantly 
strive to thrust themselves up above the 
threshold and to obtain normal satisfaction; 
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but the effort fails because in the crude form 
they run counter to the normal standards of 
social life and civilization. Soeial disap- 
proval, moral teaching, religion, and other 
environmental forces produce in the indivi- 
dual a censorship which is ever alert to 
prevent the wish from manifesting itself. 



Defence Mechanisms 

The unconscious, however, may escape the 
vigil of the censor and express itself in a 
number of ways. Slips of the tongue or pen 
often declare in unvarnished fashion what we 
believe in the inner recesses of our minds. 
Once I had to write a tactful letter to my 
brother on a family matter that was very 
unpleasant. When after finishing writing it, 
I read it over, I found to my horror that the 
letter V in the word ‘brother’ was dropped 
in the address ‘my dear brother’, and it read 
as ‘my dear bother ’ ! Forgetting to do any 
unpleasant bit of work is not so innocent or 
accidental a lapse as we usually take it — it is 
very often the unconscious cropping up to 
do us a good turn by giving us an excuse for 
not doing what our more refined sense of 
propriety obliges us to do. 

Hidden complexes manifest themselves in 
a number of ways even in the case of people 
usually considered normal. These are called 
‘defence mechanisms’ which hide from the 
conscious self the true nature of the motives 
and impulses that operate in the unconscious. 
‘Projection’ is placing guilt or blame upon 
some one else. In a motor accident it is 
human to shift blame and responsibility to 
the other party. The student who fails in 
the examination blames the paper-setter, or 
the examiner, or his own ill-health at the 
time. The belittling of others or blaming 
them saves one’s face. There are persons 
who constantly project blame for their short- 
comings upon others, and who habitually 
undervalue the achievements and success of 
others. These reactions are ‘face-savers’, 
that is, prestige-preservers. 

‘Compensation’ is another defence mecha- 
nism in which a man with a guilty conscience 
about his private life may try to compensate 
for this defect by throwing himself whole- 
heartedly into some form of social service. 
The thwarting in one direction may lead to 
a compensatory activity in another. Freud 
points out that great work in music, litera- 



ture, painting, science, religion, and philan- 
thropy has been repeatedly accomplished by 
persons thwarted in their love-life. Achieve- 
ment in one activity bolsters up one’s self- 
respect; and this partially makes up for the 
loss of self-esteem resulting from the thwart- 
ing of another line of conduct. 

Another means of elevating one’s self- 
esteem in the face of some limitation or 
frustration is through a process of ‘identifica- 
tion’. Some adults habitually talk about 
their distinguished relatives, about the. famous 
people they have met, about their eminent 
friends. Such an identification of one’s self 
with worth-while people bolsters up self- 
esteem, and compensates for a sense of 
inferiority. In the novel and on the screen 
we identify ourselves with the hero, and 
thus lead an imaginary life of luxury, success, 
and excitement; and the story lifts u's out 
of the commonplaceness of our humdrum 
existence, and provides an imaginary escape 
from real difficulties. 

Rationalization 

‘Rationalization’ is the mental process by 
which we substitute an explanation that is 
personally agreeable for the real one which is 
uncongenial. This substitution is not deli- 
berate. The explanation is given in all 
sincerity, and is regarded as adequate and 
true. This false reason conceals the true 
motive from the individual himself. It is 
interesting to note how the unconscious ex- 
ploits our physical weakness to excuse mental 
and moral deficiencies. A splitting headache 
or a sudden attack of malaria is a common 
complaint of the student who is faced with an 
examination for which he feels himself but 
ill-prepared. Or take the case of a man in 
hospital who knows that when he comes out 
he will have lost his job. He is afraid to 
face this situation, and dismisses it from his 
mind for the present. He does not conscious- 
ly say to himself, ‘I cannot face the world, 
so I will not get better’; for, reason tells him 
that it is an unworthy and foolish manner of 
dealing with the situation. But the un- 
conscious conflict becomes so acute that a 
solution is imperative; and the mind then 
works on the body in such a way as to cause 
the symptoms of illness to persist. Jealousy, 
mean tyranny, slanderous gossip, petty 
quarrelling, certain types of invalidism. 




